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profits, but a certain share; while the rest is 
divided, in accordance with specified rules, 
among the insured. 

While the entire question of life insurance 
was an experiment, it was natural that the 
proprietary form should be preferred, but at 
the present time a large proportion of existing 
insurance societies adopt the mutual system, 
and many of these, though presenting as low 
a scale of premiums as others which rest on 


a proprietary basis, give every indication of 


success, The fact is, that the tables of mor- 
tality most commonly employed, having been 
compiled chiefly by gentlemen connected with 
the business of insurance, err, as it is quite 
likely they should, on the safe side; and, in 





addition to this, a considerable allowance is 
often made, so as to place the stability of an 
association beyond all doubt. Hence, in the 
ordinary course of things, very considerable 
profits may be expected; amply sufficient, as 
some think, to dispense with the guarantie| 
afforded by the creation of a separate fund, | 
and to render the principle of mutual assurance 
quite adequate to any exigency which may 
arise. It is asserted also, that societies on 
the purely mutual system can boast, not only 
of having distributed among the assured the 














When once an insurance society is based 
on sound principles, the greater the number 
of its members the safer and more profitable 
will it become. Among a few there is no 
room for the development of the law of com- 
pensation, by which a loss in one direction is 
made up by a gain in another. The wider 
the range of operations, the more perfect will 
be the balance between the occurrences of all 
kinds, If the members of an insurance socie- 
ty did not exceed fifiy or a hundred, and 


dwelt chiefly in the same locality, an epidemic 
disease might sweep all away in the course of 
a single year; but if they amounted to five or 
ten thousand, and were distributed all over 
the country, the superior healthiness of an- 
other neighbourhood might make up for any 
loss incurred, and render it almost impercep- 
tible. 

Though the fundamental principles of every 
insurance society must be the same, yet con- 
siderable variation may be permitted in point 
of constitution. In this respect, existing com- 
panies may be distinguished into three kinds : 
The Proprietary, the Mutual, and those 
which, partaking of the peculiarities of the 
two former, may be termed the Mized. On 
the proprietary system, a number of persons 
subscribe as shareholders to a common fund, 
which is invested, as a guarantie to the as- 
sured that the amount of every policy shall 
be duly paid. In return for this guarantie, 
they appropriate the profits of the entire con- 
cern, binding themselves simply to meet the 
stipulated demands of the assured as they be- 
come due, On the mutual system, no fund 
whatever exists apart from that which is 
formed by the premiums of the assured ; the 
latter are themselves the shareholders, upon 
whom the entire control and responsibility of 
the institution devolve, and they divide among 
themselves the aggregate profit or loss, Those 
societies which are called ** mixed,” consist of 
a body of shareholders distinct from the as- 
sured, who appropriate, not the whole of the 

















largest amount of profits, but of being in pos- 


session of the largest accumulated funds. 
On the other hand, we notice that one society 


which has adopted a mixed constitution, deems 
a moderate paid-up fund preferable to the mu- 


tual principle, but thinks that “a capital of a} 
quarter of a million of money divided into| 


25,000 shares of £10 each, will be quite suf- 
ficient for every purpose, whether as affecting 
the efficiency of their operations, or enabling 
them promptly to meet all their engagements 
and liabilities.” 

It does not fall within our province to de- 
cide upon the respective merits of these rival 
systems; but the following facts, which are 
stated on good authority, will be interesting 
to our readers, as showing the large profits 
which well-conducted insurance societies can 
realize. An office established in the year 
1806 has declared, as arising from the profits 
of forty-four years, £743,000. Another, es- 
tablished in the year 1821, has declared, as 
arising from the profits of twenty-eight years, 
£770,000. Another established in 1834, an- 
nounces as the profits of sixteen years, £207,- 
000; while three others, established in the 
years 1823, 1824, and 1825, declared in 
1849, as the profits of the five years immedi- 
ately preceding, sums amounting in the ag- 
gregate to £597,000. ‘These profits arise 


from the proper investment of the deposits of 


the shareholders, and the premiums paid by 
the insured, In the use of this money, the 
directors act just as private individuals pos- 











sessed of the same amount would act ; always 
aiming to make it bear the highest rate of in- 
terest which can be secured with safety. It 
is understood that some of the London insu- 
rance offices are among the largest purchasers 
of the encumbered estates of Ireland. 

It is astonishing to what a variety of uses 
an insurance society can be applied. The 
advantages they offer to persons in every 
grade of life have only to be understood, to 
multiply the number of their members a hun- 
dred-fold, Its most benificent application is 
that which enables a father of a family to 
provide for his wife and children in the event 
of his death, To how many cases is such an 
application appropriate. ‘Take that of a per- 
son moving in the higher walks of professional 
life. He has, perhaps no private fortune, but 
secures by his profession an income of £1000 
a year. If Providence spared his life, he 
might in time lay by sufficient to make a per- 
manent provision for his family ; but then life 
is most uncertain, and his premature removal 
would leave them destitute. By means of a 
comparatively small annual payment to an 
insurance office, such a person may insure his 
relatives at his death, whenever it happens, a 
sufficient sum to maintain them in comfort. 
This plan is equally appropriate to those 
whose income may not amount to more than 
a tenth of the above. A hundred pounds 
would place the widow and family of a work- 
ing-man in a position of virtual independence ; 
and yet this may be secured at an outlay, if 
he begin at one-and-twenty, of about eight- 


| pence a week, a sum which might easily be 


saved by laying aside a single luxury. If it 
is preferred to have the benefits of insurance 
during life, with the design of softening the 
ills of declining age, this may be done by a 
trifling addition to the annual premium. 
Should a person be in circumstances which 
necessitated the borrowing of a sum of money 
—say £500, he may provide, by means of 
the insurance office, for its repayment in case 
of death, without burdening his relatives, sim- 
ply by insuring his life to that amount. In 
the same way, a nobleman whose estates will 
pass by entail to his eldest son, may secure 
the payment of large sums of money to the 
younger or female members of his family, or 
may provide for the extinction at his death of 
a mortgage with which his property may be 
burdened. A creditor may avail himself of 
life insurance to screen himself fram total loss 
on the death of his debtor. He may feel mo» 
rally certain that in a few years the latter 
will be able to repay him; but what will he 
do in the event of his death? An arrange- 
ment, by which the debtor should pay some 
three per cent, annually upon the amount of 
his debt into an insurance office, and place 











the policy in the hands of the creditor, would | 


meet the case, 

But the advantages of life insurance are 
most apparent in connexion with the provision 
which they enable us to make for the comfort 
of surviving friends. Providence charges 
every man with the temporal welfare of those 
who are bound to him by ties of blood. It is 
impossible for him to enter into the relation of 
husband and parent without increasing his 
responsibility ; and, if we exclude the obliga- 
tion of moral culture, the most important item 
in his account of duty is that which binds him 
to secure, in the event of his own decease, the 
comfort of those he may leave behind. How 
distressing the thought on a dying bed, that 
those whom we have been the means of bring- 
ing into existence should be left, through our 
want of forethought, to the scanty aid of will- 
ing but crippled friendship, or turned out as 
paupers upon the world. In this, as in every 
other matter, we have no right to calculate 
upon the help of Providence, unless we first 
make use of the various means which he has 
placed within our reach for helping ourselves. 

In concluding these remarks, we shall be 
pardoned for reminding the reader that, as an 
immortal being, he requires assurance of a 
higher kind than that which merely guards 
him from present misfortune. As sinful crea- 
tures, we need an assurance of our interest in 
that blessedness which will endure forever. 
Happy is it that He who only can grant us 
such a boon, is always willing to bestow it on 
those who seek it in the manner pointed out 
by the Holy Spirit. This assurance may be 
gained “ without money and without price,” 
while the prize insured is no less than eternal 
life through Christ Jesus. 


me 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Extracts from the Superintendent’s Report. 
(Continued from page 299.) 


In regard to remedial measures in the treat- 
ment of Insanity, it may be remarked, that in 
this disease, as is well known to be the case 
in many other chronic and nervous affections, 
the most effectual means of cure consist in 
making an entire change in the habits, mode 
of living, and associations of the patient. In 
surrounding the Insane by different scenery 
and associations from those to which they have 
been accustomed, and subjecting them to new 
impressions and the mild discipline of a well 
ordered Institution, the dormant mental ener- 
no are aroused, and indulgence in morbid 
ancies is checked ; while the change, it may 
be, to a more natural and simple mode of liv- 
ing—to regular hours for eating, sleeping and 
exercise—(which can seldom be eflected in 
the patient’s own home,) promotes the harmo- 
nious and healthy action of the various organs, 
and prepares the way for the restoration of 
the nervous system to a healthy condition. 
When it is recollected that a very large pro- 
portion of cases of insanity is caused by vari- 
ous physical derangements included in the 
reports under the general term “ill health,” 
and that these derangements have their origin 
for the most part in some error in the mode 
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of living, or violation of the laws of health, the duties of those employed in the wings. A 
the advantage is apparent of any change that male attendant of this class has the care of 
will correct these errors, and place the patient, the Library and the grounds adjoining, and 
more in harmony with those natural laws,’ of the Chemical Apparatus aad Magic Lantern 
upon a due regard to which the preservation|—accompanies the patients in their walks, 


of the health mainly depends. furnishes them with books, and employs 
The farm, garden and grounds continue to them at the Library, in gardening and other 
occupy a prominent place in furnishing cura-! suitable exercise. A female attendant of the 
tive employment to our inmates, and afford same class, under the direction of the Matron, 
facilities for this purpose, which it would be has the special charge of the employment of 
impossible to obtain in any other way. The the female patients—accompanies them in 
experience of the Asylum on this point, agrees their walks and rides, employs them in vari- 
with that of other institutions, and the dand is'ous kinds of needlework, entertains them at 
now universally considered as one of the most! the Library, and is expected to use her best 
indispensable portions of every establishment exertions to make their time pass pleasantly, 
for the Insane—its value being estimated iess' The presence of attendants of this class, de- 
by the amount of produce it may be made to! signed to aid more particularly in carrying 
yield, than by the addition it brings to the out the directions of the Physician, in regard 
general health and comfort of the inmates.|to the employment and entertainment of the 
The value of useful occupation to the insane patients, to act the part towards them of 
generally, can indeed scarcely be over esti-| friends and counsellors, and with ready sym- 
mated, promoting as it does, their bodily) pathy to encourage the desponding, to soothe 
health and vigour, and contributing to that| the excited, and watch for and cherish the 
feeling of self-respect, which repudiates the first rays of returning reason, cannot but be 
idea of leading entirely useless lives ; and thus! attended with highly beneficial results. 
rendering them much more contented and 
comfortable than they would otherwise be. 
To the convalescent and curable, the opera- 
tions of the farm and garden, the improve- 
ments upon the secant care and cain OMNIBUSES. 
of poultry and stock, present objects of unfail-| Omnibuses have of late years grown so nu- 
ing interest, which, especially in connection! merous in this city, as to constitute an import- 
with the opening spring and its cheering ac-'ant interest in our municipal affairs. It is 
companiments of swelling buds and expanding’ stated that the whole number of these vehicles 
flowers, have caused the springing up of hope|now running on regular lines of travel in 
in the breasts of many of our inmates, who! Philadelphia, is 234. This seems to us an 
have long been over-burdened with care and| under estimate; but if it is correct, the num- 
sorrow. Mental occupation is equally ser-|ber of omnibuses in the city, not on regular 
viceable as manual labour, in withdrawing the ines, must amount to considerable over a 
patient’s attention from his disordered fancies, hundred. The routes regularly traversed 
and inspiring feelings of self-respect ; and has,|every day may be stated thus :— 
moreover in some cases, a direct influence in| 1. North Second, Beach, and Queen streets, 
strengthening the mental faculties by exer- to Richmond; 2. South Second street to the 
cise. The collection of books, engravings, Navy Yard; 3. North Third street to Cohock- 
and natural curiosities contained in the Libra- sink; 4. North Fourth street; 5. North Fifth 
ry, Exhibitions with the Magic Lantern, with street; 6. North Sixth street ; 7. North Eighth 
descriptions of the scenery represented, the street; 8. North Ninth street ; 9. North Tenth 
newspapers, especially those of the pictorial street; 10, North Eleventh street; 11. North 
class, and Lectures, are all calculated to ex-; Twelfth street; 12. North Thirteenth street ; 
cite interest and stimulate to mental exertion.| 13, Schuylkill Sixth street to Fairmount; 14, 
The Library continues to be resorted to daily,'Chestnut street; 15. Arch street; 16. Race 
the female patients occupying it in the morn-| street; 17, Vine street ; 18, Coates street; 19. 
ing, and the men in the afternoon. A course| Walnut street; 20. Spruce street; 21. Pine 
of Lectures has been delivered during winter| street ; 22. Lombard street ; 23, South Fourth 
evenings, and dissolving views have been ex-| street ; 24. High street to Hamiltonville; 25, 
hibited frequently during the autumn and!|South Tenth street; 26. South Fifth street ; 
spring. Four daily and eight weekly news-|27. Broad street to Baltimore Depot. 
papers of the best class, are supplied regular-| There may be some other lines which have 
ly to the Institution, either gratuitously or by | escaped our attention, but the above may be 
subscription, and distributed among the pa-|taken as a fair statement of the routes. It 
tients, will be perceived that they run through every 
In the intervals of the above mentioned section of Philadelphia, affording better facili- 
occupations, amusements of various kinds are |ties for local travel than can be found in any 
resorted to; out of doors, the games of quoits|other city in the Union. Any one may satis- 


(To be continued.) 
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and ball, exercise in riding and walking, the 
use of the circular railroad and of the swing. 
Within doors, battledoor, graces and ball, and 
various other games, contribute to their enter- 
tainment. In these occupations they are 
assisted and encouraged by attendants, espe- 
cially provided for the convalescent of each 
sex, whose duties are entirely distinct from 


fy himself of the truth of this by taking a map 
of the city and tracing on it with a pencil the 
‘routes we have indicated. Still they leave 
room for the establishment of other lines, 
which will be rendered necessary in a year 
or so by the growth of our suburbs. 

These lines will probably run through South, 
Shippen, South Third, Ninth, Eighth, Elev- 
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enth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth streets, and| 
Green, Callowhill, and other northern streets, 
All the lines enumerated above, except the 
27th, centre at the Exchange, making it one 
of the greatest omnibus depots either in Eu- 
rope or America. The noise of the wheels 
during the day resembles the steady, monoto- 
nous roar of the ocean. The incessant streams 
of these vehicles pouring up and down Third 
and Walnut streets, and the number of them 
always congregated around the Exchange 
cannot fail to astonish the stranger. In the 
midst of such a scene, it might be supposed 
that nothing but the most inextricable confu- 
sion prevails. Such is not the case. Police- 
men enforce the best order, and the drivers 
are obliged to remain quiet, and only start 
when the agent, with watch in hand, tells 
them to do so, Passengers inquire for a par- 
ticular line, and it is pointed out to them with- | 
out any disturbance from competitors. 

In approaching the Exchange many of these 
lines use a common street. Thus, North 
Third, Walnut, Fourth, Chestnut, and South 
Third streets, are traversed by about a dozen 
of lines each. Hence the wearing away of 
the pavement in those streets near the Ex- 
change, the necessity for frequent repair, and 
the introduction of the cubical block paving | 
in them. 

The total number of horses required for 
these regular lines is stated to be 1404; the 
cost of running each omnibus is about $5 per 
day, and the average daily receipts of each 
about $7. As regards the termini of all these 
lines, they are fewer than would be supposed, 
and consist of Richmond, Cohocksink, Girard 
College, Fairmount, Hamiltonville, the Balti- 
more Railroad Depot, Norristown Railroad 
Depot, the County Prison, Yellow Cottage, the 
Naval Asylum, the Navy Yard, and the sta- 
tions at the extremities of Chestnut, Walnut, 
and Spruce streets, Newark and Troy make 
most of our omnibuses, but one of our pro- 
prietors has a factory, and makes his own 
coaches here. Much of the vast extension of 
our metropolis is undoubtedly due to our om- | 
nibus facilities. Men may reside three miles 
away from their business without any detri- 
ment to it; and there is no necessity for a 
mechanic living in a blind alley to be near 
his work, when he can live in a pleasant 
street, near an omnibus route, at no greater 
cost, * 








A Tobacco Chewing Dog.—In North At- 
tleboro’, Mass., there is kept in a manulactur- 
ing establishinent, a large mastiff, who takes 
as much comfort in a quid of tobacco, as does 
the inveterate lover of the weed. So habitu- 
ated has he become to its use, that he must 
have it, and will sit all day in the centre of 
the shop, chewing away with a good appetite 
and a great relish, He became thus like a 
man by playing with “old sogers,” as the 
ends of old cigars are professionally termed, 
In such a play be would occasionally find a 
“‘soger” in his mouth, until at length a taste 
was formed for the tobacco, which since in- 
creased, and he has now become as degraded 
as men—~a slave ta an acquired appetite, 

The editor of the Buston Transcript says 
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there is a dog in Roxbury, that has formed 
the same melancholy habit. He has a sneak- 
ing, sheepish look, as if he were half aware 
of his degradation. He is shunned by all the 
decent dogs in the neighbourhood.—N. Y. 
Sun, 


————<= 


From the Journal of Sarah R. Grubb. 


After speaking of some religious engage- 
ments from home, she says :—* In the course 
of which my mind was, in the needful time, 
mercifully supported with renewed supplies of 
holy help, though, in general, in a low, strip- 
ped state ; fearing lest, in the exercise of the 
gift, a zeal which is not according to true 
knowledge, nor originating in that baptism of 
spirit wherein the creature is humbled, should 
so mix with the Divine opening, as to carry 
away the feet of the mind from that safe stand- 
ing in the deeps, which is justly compared to 
the bottom of Jordan, Here it is necessary 
for true Gospel ministers steadily to abide, 
with the weight of the service they are en 
gaged in upon their shoulders, until the spirits 
of the assembled are, in some degree, attract- 
ed to the promised land, the new heaven and 
the new earth, wherein dwelleth the righte- 


| the work of religion than is really the case, [ 
| have often forborne to drop such advice upon 
| the subject of dress, amongst those who were 
| inconsistent in their appearance, as sometimes 
'I felt the testimony of Truth to dictate ; a de- 
parture from true simplicity herein being gen- 
erally obvious, At large meetings particularly, 
where Friends from distant parts are collected, 
there is a considerable appearance of inconsist- 
ency in clothing and demeanor, which with 
many other things, indicate a love of the 
world, and a fellowship with its spirit; but 
though a regulation herein is only a small 
part of the fruit of the good tree, yet it is as 
assuredly a part, as the more strikingly con- 
| Stituents of a Christian. ‘ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin, is a comprehensive truth, 
which neither approves an inconsistent, nor a 
plausible appearance and conduct merely as 
such, but wholly condemns every part of our 
lives which are not governed by the redeem- 
ing Spirit of Truth, wherein our faith should 
stand: so that to attain this state, to live un- 
der the righteous control of Divine monition, 
is, | apprehend, to be a follower of Christ, 
under whose spiritual baptism the precious is 
separated from the vile, and by whose fan, the 
chaff, to which the vanities of this life may be 











ousness of faith, and where spiritual worship| compared, will flee, and leave the wheat, for 
is rightly performed, in the beauty of holiness | Divine protection in the heavenly garuer,” 

and newness of life. To be instrumental in 

the Divine hand, of thus, in any measure con- 

verting the spirits of those to whom we may | w 
be led to minisier, requires an unction altoge- lately looking out of my window at night, and 
ther unmixed ; but when revolt, backsliding,}] saw the stars in the heavens, and God's 
and a superficial spirit has been necessarily great beautilul arch over my head, but | could 
unveiled, [ have sometimes distressingly found | not see any pillars on which the great Builder 
that some of my armour was carnal; and oh!| had fixed his arch; and yet the heavens fell 
how hath all that was within me been hum-| not, and the great arch stood firmly. ‘There 

’ . . 7 . en 

bled ut the discovery, that the Lord’s righte-| are some who are always feeling for the pil- 
ous controversy with the works of darkness, | jars, and longing to touch them. And be- 
had not been righteously upheld, nor the door | cause they cannot touch them, they stand 
of escape therefrom wisely opened. An in- trembling and fearing lest the heavens should 
crease of experience convinced me that preach-| fj), Jf they could only grasp the pillars, 
ing is a mystery which every one exercised |then the heavens would stand fast.” ‘Thus 
therein, has need to be often industriously and| [uther illustrated the faith of his own soul, 
impartially learning, as far as concerns them-| and wished to inspirit others with the same 


selves ; and where this is the case, | am abun- strong confidence in God.—Am, Messenger. 
dantly persuaded that our dependence must be ‘insiieaeilin 


drawn from the sentiments of those Friends 
to whose judgment we are most attached, in NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 
order rightly to distinguish betwixt the unity (Contiaued from page 303.) 
of the one infallible Spirit, and their partiality} ‘ Let no man deceive his own soul; grapes 
to us, and to be weighed in the just balance|are not gathered of thorns, nor figs of this- 
of the sanctury, where we are sometimes|ties:” a wolf is not a sheep, nor is a vulture 
found defective, even when all around us|a dove. Whatever form, people, or church 
speak peace.” thou art of, it is the truth of God to mankind, 
“There are so many ways for the mind,|that they who have the form of godliness, but 
when it is off its guard, to be ensnared either| by their unmortified lives deny the power 
into sensible darkness, or a righteousness of| thereof, make not the true, but false church ; 
its own, which is worst of all, that when| which though she entitle herself the Lamb’y 
clothed with a sense of my infirmity and} bride, or church of Christ, she is that mystery 
weakness, [ mourn in spirit ; and am thankful}or mysterious Babylon, fitly called by the 
when, in a grain of unadulterated faith, | can| Holy Ghost, “ the mother of harlots, aud all 
say, ‘If thou wilt thou canst make me clean,’ | abominations ;” because degenerated from 
and breathe for the blessing of preservation.| Christian chastity and purity, into all the 
From a fear of being instrumental in settling | enormities of heathen Babylon ; a sumptuous 
down young people especially, in the form of| city of old time, much noted as the seat of the 
godliness without the power ; and urging them | kings of Babylon, and at that time a place of 
to an appearance which might create self-|the greatest pride and luxury. As she was 
complacency, and reconcile them to an ap-| then, so mystical Babylon is now, the great 
prehension, that they are further advanced in| enemy of God’s people, 





* Feeling for the Pillars.’—When Luther 
as at Coburg he wrote to a friend, “1 was 
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True it is, they that are born of the flesh, | acquainted with the terrors of the Lord in the | formed into the likeness of an angel of light; 
hate and persecute them that are born of the| way and work of my own salvation, compas-|and thus is the scripture fulfilled. My little 
spirit, who are the circumcision in heart. | sion alone were sufficient to excite me to this| children, this have | written to you, that when 

hey cannot own nor worship God after her | dissuasive against the world’s superstition and ye see this come to pass, ye might not be 
inventions, methods and _ prescriptions, a and to invite the professors of Christiani-| amazed, as though some strange thing had 
receive for doctrine, her vain traditions, any }ty to the knowledge and obedience of the| befallen the church of God; but even the same 
more than they can comply with her corrupt| daily cross of Christ, as the alone way, left| that was of old, to prove you, and to perfect 
fashions and customs in their conversation.|by him, and appointed us to blessedness.| you against the devil. Herein is he made 
The case being thus, from an apostate she|Thus they who now do but usurp the name,| manifest that ye may know his wiles. Great 
becomes a persecutor. It is not enough that | may have the thing itself; and by the power| steadfastness shall it produce to all, who mind 
she herself declines from ancient purity ;|of the cross, to which they are now dead, in-| their standing upon Christ the rock, and have 
others must do so too. She will give those|stead of being dead to the world by it, may | salt in themselves to savour withal. But that 
no rest, who will not partake with her in that| be made partakers of the resurrection that is} which will not come to the everlasting founda- 
degeneracy, or receive her mark, Are any/in Christ Jesus, unto newness of life. For] tion, és apt to be tossed to and fro with airy 
wiser than she, than mother church? No,| they that are truly in Christ, that is, redeem- | spirits, who are now gone out into the world, 
no: nor can any make war with the beast she|ed by and interested in him, are new crea-|to deceive such, whose hearts look back after 
rides upon ; those worldly powers that protect|tures. They have received a new will, such| worldly things, Therefore stand with your 
her, and vow her maintenance against the|as does the will of God, not theirown. They | minds girded up to God, above the world, lest 
cries of her dissenters, Apostacy and super-| pray in truth, and do not mock God when|ye run in vain, and lose your crown, which 
stition are ever proud and impatient of dis-| they say, “thy will be done in earth as it is|none receives, but he that continues to the 
sent, All must conform, or perish. There-|in heaven.” ‘They have new affections, such| end.”—G, Foz, 1653. 
fore the slain witnesses, and the blood of the|as are set on things above, and make Christ} Our Saviour said, “ It is impossible but that 
souls under the altar, are found within the|their eternal treasure: new faith, such as| offences will come;” and the apostle Paul 
walls of this mystical Babylon, this great city | overcomes the snares and temptations of the| says, “There must be also heresies among 
of false Christians, and are charged upon her | world’s spirit in themselves, or as it appears| you, that they which are approved may be 
by the Holy Ghost, in the revelation. Nor}|through others: and lastly, new works, not| made manifest among you.” All this must 
is it strange that she should slay the servants, | of superstitious contrivance, or of human in-| proceed from an unwatchful, self-confident 
who had first crucified their Lord: but it is} vention, but the pure fruits of the Spirit of} spirit; and shows the necessity of lowliness of 
strange and barbarous too, that she should| Christ working in them, as love, joy, peace, |mind, and placing the fear of the Lord always 
kill her husband, and murder her Saviour,|meekness, long-suffering, temperance, bro-| before our eyes. None it would seem are in 
titles she seems so fond of, which have been |therly kindness, faith, patience, gentleness and | greater danger, than those who are measuring 
so profitable to her ; and by which she would | goodness, against which there is no law.|themselves by others, concluding that they 
recommend herself, though without justice.|'They that have not this spirit of Christ, and| are safe, while their neighbour is in a much 
Her children are reduced so entirely under| walk not in it, the apostle Paul has told us,| worse condition; thanking their Maker that 
the dominion of darkness, by means of their| are none of his; but the wrath of God, and|they are not as other men are, recounting to 
continued disobedience to the manifestation of | condemnation of the law, will lie upon them | themselves the failings which do not belong to 
the divine light in their souls, that they forget | If ** there is no condemnation to them that are|them, and magnifying the attainments which 
what man once was, or what they should now} in Christ, who walks not after the flesh, but| they suppose they have reached. How easy 
be ; and know not true and pure Christianity, | after the spirit,’ which is Paul’s doctrine ;| in this temper of mind, for the transformer to 
when they meet it; though they pride them-| they that walk not according to that Holy | fill such with an imaginary growth in religi- 
selves in professing it, Their views about) Spirit, by his doctrine, are not in Christ: that|ous experience and judgment, and thus to 
salvation are so carnal and false, they call|is, have no interest in him, nor just claim to} prepare them for a fall, while the least child 
good evil, and evil good. ‘They make a devil| salvation by him; and consequently there is|in the kingdom who is sensible of its weakness 
a Christian, and a saint a devil. So that| condemnation to such, and nothingness, and is hourly watching unto 


though the unrighteous latitude of their lives prayer, will be kept by the all-powerful Shep- 
be matter of lamentation, as it is of destruc- 



















































(To be concluded.) 


cmtiiiinanan herd of the flock, so that none shall pluck it 
tion to themselves, yet the false notion, that For “The Friend.” | Out his hand, 
they may be children of God, while in a state . —— 
of disobedience to his holy commandments ; Danger of Falling Away. 


For ** The Friend.” 
FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 301.) 


On the 20th of Eleventh month, 1659, as 
Friends at Godclift, in Monmouthshire, were 
peaceably holding a religious meeting in their 
own hired house, they were set upon by a 
serjeant and several soldiers of the Irish brig- 
ade, attended by a rabble of rude boys with 
clubs. These insulted and ubused the Friends 
assembled, and forced them, with many blows, 
out of their meeting-house, One of them ask- 
ing the serjeant, ‘By what authority he so 
acted?’ the rude officer replied, laying his 
hand on his sword, ‘ By this authority.’ Seve- 
ral meetings at other times were broken up 
in a similar manner, In Radnorshire, the 
property of several Friends were spoiled, and 
distraints made for demands made towards 
repairs to the steeple-houses. 

In 1660, similar scenes of oppression and 
extortion were enacted throughout the differ- 
ent counties in Wales, For a demand for 


and disciples of Jesus, though they revolt) ‘Dear Friends, ye have long been con- 
from his cross; and members of his true|vinced, and owned the Lord in word and 
church, which is without spot or wrinkle, not-| form; and look for it, ye must be proved and 
withstanding their lives are full of spots and | tried, not only your faith and patience in per- 
wrinkles; is, of all other deceptions upon | secution by the enemy without, (for that many 
themselves, the most pernicious to their eter-|of you have escaped,) but ye must all be 
nal condition, For they are at peace in sin,| proved with that which is nearer, even a fall- 
and under a security in their transgression. | ing away amongst yourselves ; and it is good 
Their vain hope silences their convictions, | that the steadfastness of all should be known 
and overlays all tender motions to repent-|herein. Many are crept in unawares who 
ance: so that their mistake about their duty to| are se/f ended, who love the world more than 
God, is as mischievous as their rebellion | the cross of Christ, who are got high in the 
against him. form, and have great swelling words, which 

Thus they walk on precipices, and flatter|they can utter for their advantage in earthly 
themselves, till the grave swallows them up, things, deceiving the simple therewith, who 
and the judgment of the great God breaks the|are not yet got above the pollution of the 
lethargy, and undeceives their poor wretched | world. ‘This was ordained of old, for the 
souls with the anguish of the wicked, as the} manifesting of him that is approved ; and with 
reward of their work. that eye that leads out of the fall, is he seen 

This has been, is, and will be the doom of |to be fallen, who hath got the saints’ words to 
all worldly Christians: An end so dreadful, | plead for that which is in the fall, to uphold 
that if there'were nothing of duty to God, or|it. Here the oppressor would set his seat 
of obligation to men, being a man, and one| faster than before, the devil being now trans- 
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tithes, amounting to 14s., John Williams had 
taken a horse worth £4; for demand of 5s. 
2d., John David had taken a bullock worth 
£2 6s. 8d.; for demand of 4s., Margaret 
Watson, widow, had taken a cow worth 40s. ; 
for demand of 3s., Miles Sikes, had a cow 
taken worth £3. 

This last was a poor man who had several 
children, and no cow but this one. The case 
of William David, of Cardiganshire, was pe- 
culiarly hard. He was a poor man with a 
family of five children dependent upon him, 
who rented a small portion of land of so little 
value, that his rental was but 50s. per annum, 
The tithe claimers made a demand on him of 
20s. for the year, and took from him property 
of five times the value of the tithe they claim- 
ed, so that the amount taken for the tithe was 
double the rent. At another time, for the 
same amount demanded, they took two cows, 
whose young calves being left without proper 
food, both died, 

In Radnorshire, many persons were fined 
9s. for not attending the meetings at the place 
of national worship, in collecting which fines, 
on an average about four times the amount 
demanded was taken. For the same offence 
thirty-two persons were excommunicated, 

In Merionethshire, in the Sixth month, as a 
number of Friends were met together for reli- 
gious worship, they were assaulted by Alban 
Vaughan, and several rude persons armed 
with swords. ‘The peaceable worshippers 
were violently haled out of the meeting-house 
by this fierce company, who threatened to 
take them to Carmarthen Castle, twenty-six 
miles off. It is probable that they meant to 
fulfil their threats, for they drove them before 
them in the direction of the castle, for two| 
miles, frequently endeavouring to quicken 
their steps by striking them with their swords, 
Having had enough of this wicked work for 
the time, they then left the unresisting compa- 
ny, letting them go to their respective homes. | 
‘They were, however, allowed but a short res- 
pite, for in a few days the same armed com- 
pany went on horseback to the dwellings of 
those they had before abused, and by force 
dragged them from their dwellings, and in 
some instances from their beds, and drove 
them before them on foot, twenty miles to the 
town of Baala. During this turbulent and 
unlawful proceeding, some of the poor prison- 
ers were beaten, bruised, and wounded. At 
Baala, the oath of allegiance was tendered to 
four of them, and as they in obedience to the 
commands of their blessed Saviour, could not | 
take it, they were committed to the custody of 
the goaler, who put them in fetters, and made 
them go in irons twelve miles further to the pri- 
son, Here they with other Friends, in all twen- 
ty-three, were detained fifteen or sixteen weeks, 
During this period, no one from without was 
allowed to carry food or other necessary com- 
forts to them, and beside being daily insulted 
and abused in a barbarous manner, their bibles, 
inkhorns, knives and money were taken away 
from them. The sufferers were Thomas 
Lewis, Rice Jones, John Humphrey, William 
Jones, John Meredith, Joane Owen (widow), 
Samuel Humphrey, Robert Owen, John Wil- 
liams, Jr., ‘Thomas Lillis, Lewis Ap Hum- 
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phrey, Joane Humphrey, John William, Owen | 


Lewis, John Evan, Hugh Ap Rees, Merideth | 
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the 30th, the same officer sent Robert Astbury 
to prison, who came to visit his brethren in 


Edward, Katharine Williams, Evan Jones, | confinement. 


Owen Humphrey, Richard Jones, William Ap 
Rees, and Henry Thomas. Whilst thus shut 
up in prison, their persecutors made spoil of 
their property ; six hundred and fifty head of | 
their cattle were seized, taken to Baala, and | 
sold, the money being kept by the prosecu- 
tors, who rendered no account to the sufferers 
of the amount received, or of its appropri- 
ation. 

On the 15th of Eighth month, eighteen} 
Friends for conscientiously refusing to swear, | 
were committed to prison in Cardiff, Glamor- 
ganshire, and before the close of the month, 
two more for the same cause were added to 
them. In the Ninth month, David Jones, a 
very aged man, for a similar offence was com- 
mitted to the town-prison in Cardiff. 

On the 5th of Tenth month, whilst Friends 
were holding their religious meeting at 
Shrewsbury, several files of soldiers under | 
command of a lieutenant came into the house, 
with their swords drawn and their matches 
lighted, prepared for immediate action. After 
first turning the women out, they took the 
men under guard to the town-hall, where the 
justices tendered them the oath of allegi- 
ance to the king. On their refusing to swear, 
the mayor sent twenty-three to prison, where 
they lay for filteen weeks. On the next day, 
Humphrey Overton passing along the street, 
was arrested and taken before the mayor, who 
having no crime to lay to his charge, tender- 
ed him the oath of allegiance, well knowing 
that he could not take it without violating his 
conscientious scruple against oaths, As he 
did not take it, he was sent to join his impris- 
oned Friends. On the 13th of the same 
month, five others coming to Shrewsbury to 
visit their suffering friends, they were arrest- 
ed, had the oath tendered to them, and for not 
taking it, were also committed to prison, On| 
the 16th, four others were taken from their! 
meeting-house by the captain of the castle, 
and were by the mayor sent to goal, where 
they were kept fourteen weeks. ‘he persons 
imprisoned during this month at Shrewsbury, 
had been all men,—but now two women were | 
added, Jane Miller and Katharine Peers, 
These two were committed to the House of} 
Correction, and after a few days were sent 
out of the town. Katharine soon returned 
and Deborah Briggs with her, and being ar- 
rested at a meeting there, they were both sent 
to the House of Correction, where they were 
imprisoned several weeks, 

On the 17th of the month, Thomas Hill 
was arrested whilst engaged in ministering 
to the people, and for declining the oath 
was sent to prison. On the 20th, James Har- 
rison, John Bancroft, Richard Buxton, and 





‘Thomas Bower, were taken from the meeting: | violence. 


house during the time of meeting, and were 
much abused by the soldiers who kept them 
at the guard all night; Samuel Snezall who 
had been seized by the soldiers at his own 
house, was also their fellow prisoner and [el- 
low sufferer. In the morning all five having 
first been mocked by the teuder of the oath, 
were by the mayor committed to prison, On 


|ing the wires, and tearing the silk, &c. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Fifth Month, 1893, 


The weather for the Fifth month was mild 
and seasonable, and the frequent and copious 
rains that occurred during the month were 
particularly favourable to a rapid and vigor- 
ous growth of vegetation ; and seldom indeed 
has it been that the foliage of the trees was 
more dense, and the verdure of the fields more 
luxuriant than at present. 

A large number of severe thunder storms 
have occurred in various parts of the United 
States during the month; many of them have 
been attended with considerable hail and de- 
structive hurricanes. Injuries from light- 
ning have been numerous, and scarcely a 
public journal from abroad or near home 
reaches us, that do’s not contain accounts of 
incidents of this nature, ‘That which occur- 
red at Lockport, N. Y., on the 22d, was truly 
appalling. The Congregationalist place of 
worship there was struck by lightning during 
the time of meeting ; one person was instantly 
killed, and six others much injured ; several 
more were considerably stunned. ‘The follow- 
ing account is condensed from a late paper :-— 
“The lightning struck the church steeple on 
the south-west corner, passing down into the 
gallery occupied by the singers, and all the 
persons affected were members of the choir. 
The main streak of electricity entered directly 
over the head of Mr. Crocker. Every person 
in the gallery, numbering some twelve or fif- 
teen, except one or two, were prostrated by 
the shock. Some of the injured persons had 
their faces and bodies burned, making them 
present a horrible picture. They were all 
removed as quickly as possible to the open 
air, and the proper remedies were applied, 
which were successful in restoring to con- 
sciousness all except Mr. C, He spoke once 


after the shock. Mrs, H. was much burned, 


but not seriously ; her escape was miraculous, 
The electricity passed over her bonnet, melt- 
The 
scene after the shock is represented to have 
been awful in the extreme. The pastor, 
whose position was such as to enable him to 
see all at a glance, fainted away, as did seve- 
ral of the ladies, and a ghastly paleness 
spread over every countenance. But not a 
shriek or a groan was heard save the almost 
inaudible ones made by some of the sufferers, 
All the injured persons are expected to re- 
cover.” 

On the evening of the 10th our own county 
was visited by a hail-storm of considerable 
In the vicinity of West Chester the 
hail fell in sufficient quantity to cover the 
ground, and in some places remained till next 
day; on one farm about twenty-five apple 
trees were prostrated by the wind, A lew 
miles to the eastward the rain fell in torrents 
unaccompanied by hail. The same day an- 
other “ great storm approaching in violence 
to a tornado—passed over the lower part of 
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Princess Ann county, Va. A number of! water fell, completely saturating the earth,| ministry from the Lord. The gospel is the 
houses were swept off, and every plant and The morning of the 27th was again clear,|Lord’s, and is to be preached in his power, 


tree, together with fencing, &c., were pros- 
trated. Four lives were lost, and many per- 


sons were wounded.” On the 17th, a severe | pleasant, 


and excepting a shower on the evening of the|and the minsters which preach it are to be 
30th, the remainder of the month was fine and| sent by him, The apostles themselves, though 
Thus ends our record of the past|they had received instructions concerning the 


storm passed over the ceutral part of Dela-| month, and truly it has been a “ chapter of | kingdom from Christ's own lips, both in his 


ware county, Rain and hail fell in large | storms.” 
quantities, preceded by a hurricane which up- | 


lifetime and after his resurrection, and had a 


Some rain fell on fourteen days; two were |commission from him to teach all nations, yet 


rooted the largest trees, and laid the crops | cloudy, without rain, and fifteen were clear,|this was not sufficient to make them able 


and fences prostrate. 
days, a gust at noon on the 19th, produced | term. 
quite a sudden change of temperature; and 
that afternoon and the next day, a fire when | 59}°—same as last year. 
in doors, and an overcoat when out, were| meter, from 38 to 85, or 47°. 


After two very warm | according to the common acceptation of the | ministers of the New Testament. 


Before they 


went abroad to preach, they were to wait to 


The average temperature of the month was|be endued with power from on high; and 
Range of thermo- | when they had received it, they were to min- 
Amount of | ister in it, that men might be converted to and 


quite necessary to protect the animal econo- | rain 5.678 inches—Fifih month, last year, it| by the power, that their faith might not stand 


my from suffering by the cold, 23d. Two) was 2.158 inches, 
thunder gusts followed each other in quick| 
succession in the evening, and left the wea- | 


ther rainy and unsettled during the three fol-| of rain 12,012 inches. 
lowing days, in which time three inches of| West-town B. S., Sixth mo. Ist, 1852. 


A. 
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| vempera- |£~ 
TURE. ae 
rr 7 Is 4 
=I 2% Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
co] . . El force of the Fifth month, 1853. 
E Bi é |S wind, 
"ia 8 o> te 
Plaleigis 
Si o- oS + ~ 
alzZ lializiea 
1 | 43 60 | 513 Ss. W. 1 | Clear and fine. 
2 | 38 | 64 | 51 | 29.76) S. E.toS. W. 1 Do. aurora. 
3] 47 | 74 603) 29.66] S. W. 1 | Some clouds—clear. 
4 | 57 | 79 | 68 | 29.60| S. W. toS.E. 1 | Very fine day. 
5 | 51 | 65 | 58 | 29.42/ S. E. 1 | Foggy—gentle rain. 
6 | 50 | 63 | 563) 29.42] N. E. 1 | Some rain—cloudy. 
7 | 45 | 58 | 514) 29.57] S. 1 | Dull and cloudy. 
8 | 44 | 53 | 484) 29.36] S.E. 1} Do. rain p.m. 
9 | 47 | 57 | SL | 29.41] N. W. 2 | Clear. 
10 | 49 | 67 | 58 | 29.42) 8. S. W. 3 | Cloudy—clear—hail storm. 
11 | 46 | G4 | 55 | 29.48) W. 2 | Clear. 
2 | 48 | 71 | 59}; 29.53) S. S. E. 2 | Mostly clear—thunder shower. 
13 | 44 | 61 | 524) 29.70) N. 1 | Rain—clear and cool. 
14 | 39 | G8 | 533) 29.81) N. W. 1 | Entirely cloudless. 
5 | 49 | 71 | 6O | 29.73] S. W. 2 | Hazy—clear. 
16 | 56 | 78 | 67 | 29.64] S. W. 2| Do. overcast. 
17 | 67 | 85 | 76 | 29.62] S. W. 2| Do. thunder-gust 3 p. «. 
18 | 64 | 81 | 724) 29.48] W. 1 | Some clouds—sprinkle. 
19 | 48 70 | 59 | 29.35|S.toN.W. 5 Do. gust—cool and windy. 
20 3 | 62 | 533) 22.52) N. W. 3 | Cool and clear. 
21 | 45 | 71 | 58 | 29.53) N.W.toS.W.3 | Do. do. 
22 | 51 | 77 | 64 | 29.45] W.toS. W. 2 | Clear and bright. 
234 59 | 76 | 67}, 29.46| S. W. 3 | Very variable—thunder-gusts. 
24 | 51 | 64 | 574) 29.57] S. E. 1 | Rain all day. 
25 | 50 | 59 | 544) 29.41] N. E. 1 ' Cloudy and dull—rain. 
26 | 49 | 60 | 544; 29.21 | B, W. 4 Rain—cloudy—clear evening. 
27 | 53 | 71 | 62 | 29.43) N. W. 2 | Clear—some clouds. 
28 | 54 | 77 | 653) 29.54| N. W. 1 | Clear and fine. 
29 | 58 | 81 | 694 29.56) N. W. toS. W. 1 Do. do. 
30 | 59 | 76 | 674! 29.51) S. W. 2| Do. overcast—some rain. 
31 | 52 | 67 | 594) 29.69! N. W. 2 | Clear and pleasant. 
For “The Friend.” |About fourteen years ago our friend Daniel 


Wheeler said in one of the meetings, “ There 
|is a ministry in this land, which if it is not 
A living gospel ministry is a blessing to| checked will eat out every green thing ;” and 
the church where it is rightly received, with-| from evidences given of latter time, is there 
out being depended upon as the principal not reason to apprehend his prediction is ful- 
source of Divine comfort and nourishment; filling in some? It was a complaint through 
for the Lord will not part with his honour, or | one of the Lord's servants, to which we shall 
leave his children to depend upon one another. | do well to take heed: “* The prophets prophe- 
But a ministry that is a mere flourish of words, | sy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
that is little more than a habit of speaking, | means, and my people love to have it so; and 
acquired by practice, though it may tickle what will ye do in the end thereof?” 
some ears, and by such be preferred to silence,|_ A writer in our religious Society says, “ It 
not only fails to satisfy the travailing soul, but) is not preaching things that are true which 
tends to settle the hearers in a dead formality, | makes a true minister; but the receiving his 


True Ministry and a Ministry of Words. 





in the wisdom of their words, which Paul 


| The average temperature of the three|might have abounded in as well as others, 
Spring months, was 493°, and the amount |but in the power of God. 


It was this made 
Paul minister in fear and trembling, lest the 
wrong part in him should minister; lest the 
earthly understanding part should be holding 
forth the truths of God out of the life, out of 
the power, and so he should convert men to 
the wisdom of the words he spake, and not to 
the power, He was sent to turn men ‘ from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God;’ from the spirit of enmity and 
death, to the spirit of love and life; and this 
he was careful of in his ministry, that men 
might not run away with his words and miss 
of the thing. This was also the way whereby 
he discovered true and false ministers: ‘ [ will 
come, and know saith he, not the speech of 
then. which are puffed up, but the power ; for 
the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.” Men might catch their words and 
preach them, but they could not minister in 
the power. The kingdom of which the gospel 
ministers are preachers, consists not in words, 
but in power; ‘God hath made us able minis- 
ters of the New ‘Testament, not of the letter, 
but of the Spirt. ‘The ministry of the New 
Testament is a ministry of the Spirit, and it 
cannot be without the Spirit; it is a reaching 
to men’s consciences, ‘in the demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power,’ which being felt in 
the heart and turned to, this converts them to 
God. 

“The gospel is the substance of what was 
shadowed out in the law, and he that minis- 
ters it must minister substance, He must 
have the heavenly treasure, that is the sub- 
stance, in his earthly vessel ; and he must give 
out of this treasure into the vessel which God 
prepares, ‘That he may do this he must min- 
ister in the Spirit. His words must not be 
such as man’s wisdom would teach, or as 
man’s comprehension would gather; but such 
words as God’s wisdom prepares for him, 
and puts into his mouth. He that will be a 
true minister must receive his gilt, his minis- 
try and the exercise of both from the Lord; 
and must be sure in his ministering to keepin 
the power, or he will never win others to it. 
In ministering and standing in the cross to his 
own understanding and wisdom, giving forth 
the truths which the Lord chooseth to have 
him speak, even in the words which are min- 
istered to him by the power of God, he shall 
save his own soul, and those that hear him, 
who in fear and meekness receive the ingrafi- 
ed word, which is able to save the soul. 
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Alas! alas! many have received words of 
truth, and apprehensions of knowledge, where- 
by they hope to be saved, but how few are 
acquainted with that knowledge which stands 
in the power, and which alone converts and 
keeps alive unto God! Oh, how many souls 
are to be answered for by them, who take 
upon them to be pastors from God, who have 
fed the flock with words, with discourses 
which they have made, and have ruled over 
them with force and cruelty, but have wanted 
the love, the tenderness, the light and power 
of the true Shepherd! Oh, what will these 
do, when God requires his sheep at their 
hands ?” 


— 


For" The Friend.” 
THE DIVINE PRESENCE, 


What poor creatures we are, unattended 
by the Divine presence. How weak and defi- 
cient of good does that soul find itself, which 
has tasted of the word of life, when all per- 
ceptible evidence is withdrawn of the dear 
Master’s continued love and protective regard, 
Such poor helpless creatures men become, if 
not accompanied by heavenly virtue. As the 
sun in the material world, makes all things 
pleasant, cheering and animating every object 
on which he shines, so do the Divine presence 
and approval gladden and enliven the poor 
mind, that otherwise would sink into gloom 
and despondency, quickening all our blessings, 
and beautifying those comforts which have 
been so mercifully dispensed, to soothe us in 
this probationary scene. 

Without the presence of the outward sun, 
what would become of every earthly thing, or 
even of life itself. No idea can be framed 
of mundane things, destitute of the invigora- 
ting influence which the sun possesses, unac- 
companied with a mental scene of darkness, 
coldness and death; and so it is in regard to 
our spiritual existence,—without the quicken- 
ing power and holy influence of the sun of 
righteousness, everything must be lifeless in 
respect to vital enjoyment, and nothing can 
be realized by the poor, deserted mind, except 
a cold and death-like gloom. 

{t matters not to us what our calling is, so 
long as we are individually faithful to the 
great Head of the Church, Although our 
course in the future may sometimes appear 


obscured by clouds, yet it is well for us to) 
remember that if the sun of righteousness | 


shine upon our path, all will yet be brightness 
and peace ; and although from some situations 
it may seem lonesome, difficult and laborious, 
yet we may rest assured that His holy pre- 
sence will supply that deficiency which all 
the company in the world cannot supply, and 
the crook of His love will assist us to over- 
come those difficulties, and rightly to perform 
those labours, which none can possibly over- 
come or perform without it. In this state we 
can realize the comforting and encouraging 
language to the Church of Smyrna: “I know 
thy works, and tribulations, and poverty, (but 
thou art rich) and I know the blasphemy of 
them which say they are Jews, and are not, 
but are the synagogue of Satan, Fear none 
of these things which thou shalt suffer.” “ Be 
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thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee | covery of Israel, from any degree of loss in 
a crown of life.” (Rev. ii. 9, 10.) any kind, at any time; who alone can teach 
Oh then! that there may be a patient abid- | to retire into, and to be found in that wherein 
ing in the true faith, through trials and afflic- | the unity is and stands, and into which divi- 
tions, even though of a new and complex | sion cannot enter. ‘This is the way of restor- 
character, looking to Him who is able to pre-|ing unity to Israel, upon the sense. of any 
sent us faultless at the throne of Grace, as the | want thereof; even every one, through the 
principal concern of our lives; so that when | Lord’s help, retiring in his own particular, 
the time shall arrive that we must leave all|and furthering the retirings of others to the 
terrestrial things, the sun of righteousness | principle of life that every one there may feel 
without whose brightness nothing earthly |the washing from what hath in any measure 
could be really enjoyed, may shine upon us| corrupted, and the mew begetting into the pow- 
without a cloud, and with increasing comfort jer of life. From this the true and lasting 
and effulgence, imparting fulness of joy. unity will spring amain, to the gladdening of 
es all hearts that know the sweetness of it, and 

Selected for‘*The Friend.” | Who cannot but naturally and ao earnestly 

desire it. Oh! mark therefore! the way is 

SPIRITUAL UNITY. not by striving to beget into one and the same 

What is spiritual unity? The meeting of | apprehension of things, nor by endeavouring 
the same spiritual nature in divers, in one and | to bring into one and the same practice ; but 
the same spiritual centre or streams of life. | by alluring and drawing inéo that wherein the 
When the spirits or souls of creatures are be-| unity consists, and which brings it forth in 
gotten by one power, into one life, and meet|the vessels, which are seasoned therewith, 


in heart there; so far as they thus meet, there 
is true unity among them, ‘The doing the 
same thing, the thinking the same thing, 
the speaking the same thing; this doth not 
unite here in ¢his state in this nature; but 
only the doing, or thinking, or speaking 
of itinthe same life. Yea, though the doings, 
or thoughts, or words be divers; yet if they 
proceed from the same Divine principle and 
nature, there is true unity felt therein, where 
the ife alone is judge. How is this unity pre- | 
served? Only by abiding in the life; only} 
by keeping to the power, and in the principle, 
from whence the unity sprang, and in which 
it stands. Here is a knitting of natures, and 
a fellowship in the same spiritual centre. 
Here the divers and different motions of seve- 
ral members in the body, thus coming from | 
the life and spirit of the body, are known to, 
| and owned by, the same life, where it is fresh 
| and sensible, It is not in keeping up an out- 
ward knowledge of belief concerning things, 
i unites, nor keeping up an outward con- 
| 


Sormity in actions, &c., for these may be done 
| by another part in man, and in another na- 
ture; but it is by keeping and acting in that 
which did first unite. In this there is neither | 
,matter nor room for division; and he that is 





within these limits, cannot but be found in the 


| the earthly or sensual part comes between 
| the soul and the life, this interrupts the soul’s 
unity with the life in others, and the unity of 
the life in others with it. Anything of the 
man’s spirit, of the man’s wisdom, of the man’s 
will not bowed down and brought into subjec- 
tion, and so not coming forth in and under the 


and ordered thereby. And from this, let all 
wait for the daily new and living knowledge, 
and for the ordering of their conversations 
and practices in that light, and drawings 
thereof, and in that simplicity and integrity 
of heart, which the spirit of life at present 
holdeth forth and worketh in them; and the 
life will be felt and the name of the Lord 
praised in all the tents of Jacob, and through 
all the inhabitants of his Israel ; and there will 
be but one heart, and one soul, and one spirit, 
and one mind, and one way and power of 
life; and what is already wrought, the Lord 
will be acknowledged in, and his name prais- 
ed ; and the Lord's season contentedly waited 
for, in hés filling up of what is wanting any- 
where. Unity in the life, is the ground of 
true brotherly love and fellowship. Not that 


| another man walks just as I do; but though 


he be weaker, or stronger, yet he walks by 
the same principle of light, and is felt in the 
same spirit of life which guideth both the 
weak and the strong, in their several ranks, 
order, and place of subjection to that one spi- 
rit of life and truth which all are to be subject 
to. Nay he that is truly spiritual, and strong 
in the light and spirit of the Lord, cannot de- 
sire that the weak should walk just as he does ; 
but only as they are strengthened, taught and 


‘oneness. How is the unity interrupted? By | led, thereto, by the same spirit that strengthen- 


the interposition of anything of a different na- | ed, taught and led him.— Ancient Quakerism, 
ture or spirit from the life; when anything of | .. 
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SIXTH MONTH 11, 1853. 











NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
On Third-day afternoon, a Report of the 


authority and guidance of life, in this is some- | Committee to visit Ferrisburg Quarterly Meet- 
what of the nature of division: yea the very | ing, was read, and the committee released. 
knowledge of truth, and holding it forth by| Pelham Quarterly Meeting having informed 
man’s wisdom, and in his will, owé of the|the Yearly Meeting of its uneasiness with 
movings and power of life, brings a damp|the recommendation of the Meeting for Suf- 
upon the life, and interrupts the unity ; for the | ferings, that each Monthly Meeting shall here- 
life in others cannot unite with this in spirit, | after provide for the travelling expenses of 
though it may own the words to be true. ministers liberated by it to perform religious 

How may unity be recovered, if at any | visits; the subject was, alter some discussion, 
time decaying? Jn the Lord alone is the re- | referred to a Committee. 











The Grave-stone question was again brought 
before the meeting, that part of the printed 
discipline which forbids their erection not hav- 
ing been repealed. Afier much discussion it 
was concluded to insert the permission to 
erect them now granted, in the Book of Dis- 
cipline. 

Fourth-day morning, meetings for worship 
were held. 

Afternoon.—Reports from the Committee 
to visit Scipio was read, and the Committee 
released. 

The Committee to which was referred the 
concern of Pelham Quarterly Meeting in rela- 
tion to the recommendation of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, for Monthly Meetings to supply the 
means necessary to defray the expenses of 
such ministers as they may liberate for reli- 
gious service, reported that in their judgment 
said recommendation does not conflict with 
our testimony against a paid ministry, with 
which the meeting united, 

Reports from the Quarters on Education 
were read, They were incomplete, but show- 
ed 1198 children of a suitable age to go to 
school, of whom 196 are at schools taught by 
Friends, 20 at schools under the care of meet- 
ings, 18 at Friends’ (family) schools, 751 at 
- District schools, 204 at home. The amount 
of money collected for a School Fund, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Yearly Meeting, is $1386. 

On Fifth-day morning, Reports from the 
Quarters respecting Correspondents, and re- 
specting offices of Profit and Honour, were | 
read. A minute respecting Education and 
Schools was read; also a minute designed to 
embrace the exercise of the meeting on ac- 
count of the deficiencies manifested in the | 
answers to the Queries. Upon the two latter | 
there was much comment made, 

In the afternoon, Essays of Epistle to other 
Yearly Meetings were read and approved. 
The meeting adjourned. 











The editor of one of the periodicals in Vir- 
ginia, finding it impossible to reconcile slavery 
with the principles which he acknowledged 
are binding on man in his conduct towards 
his fellow-man, came out some time last spring 
with a bold denial of the coloured race being 
human beings, asserting that they are an in- 
termediate link between man and the lower 
animals, However much the conduct of 
many of the slaveholders would seem to jus- 
tify the conclusion that this opinion prevails 
among them, yet’ it is generally disavowed, 
and now and then narratives find their way 
into the newspapers of the conduct of some 
among this despised and cruelly-treated class 
of our fellow-beings, which show the strength 
of their sympathies, and illustrate the noblest 
virtues of humanity. The “ New Orleans 
Crescent” recently published the following 
account of the rescuing of three boys from 
drowning by two slaves. 

“Tt will be recollected that ten days ago a boy 
was drowned by the upsetting of a boat, and his 
companions rescued. The facts are these: On the 
night of the occurrence, four boys, between the ages 
of seven and sixteen, took possession of a canoe in 


the vicinity of the cattle landing in Jefferson City, 
for a nocturnal excursion. The night was intensely 
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dark, and most of the dwellers round about had re- 
tired to rest. Shortly after a cry of distress, frantic 
and loud, was wafted on the stilly air. People 
leaped from their beds, and soon the levee, above 
Eighth street, was thronged by anxious listeners. 
‘Send a boat for us; we are little boys, and a drown- 
ing. We can’t hold on much longer. Oh! help 
us.’ 

“ Such were the cries that carried dismay to the 
heart of every listener on the land and on board the 
shipping. Skiffs were there in abundance; and each 
by a lock and chain. The solitary watchman on 
board the ship stood appalled. He was incompetent, 
without the aid of a crew, to lower the boat. Fainter 
and fainter grew the cry. It was evident to all that 
the tragedy drew near its denouement. At this mo- 
ment it so happened that two slaves, belonging to 
Mr. Fortier, near Carrollton, who had been permit- 
ted to come to the city in a skiff, deeply laden with 
the product of their gardens, with a view to traffic, 
were aroused from their slumbers in a little nook 
among the shipping, where guarding their (to them) 
valuable cargo they had sought a harbour for the 
night. They listened only long enough to hear the 
appeal for succour, when of their own accord, they 
pushed forward into the darkness, in a raging, boil- 
ing, eddying current, of five miles an hour, reckless 
of peril to themselves or their little all. Long they 
paddled about in the gloom. There was no longer 
a cry to direct their course. Nothing was heard 
save the roar of the current, or its dashing on the 
adjacent shore. Most men would have been dis- 
couraged ; but not so with these noble Africans. 

“ Thinking, perhaps, that the sufferers had passed 
by them, they directed their course down the stream, 
until, about the foot of Jackson street, more than a 
mile from the scene of the disaster, they came ab- 
ruptly upon the object of their search. There were 
two boys of fifteen or sixteen years, clinging with 
benumbed but desperate energies to the frail wreck, 
while a little urchin of seven or eight had managed, 
by twisting the chain of the canoe around his arm, to 
support himself for the time in his perilous position. 
They were instantly removed to the already over- 
laden skiff of the noble-hearted slaves, and conveyed 
in safety to theshore. On landing, so complete was 
their exhaustion, induced not more by their efforts 
for preservation than by the temperature of the wa- 
ter at this particular season of the year, that for 
some time two of them were unable to stand erect. 
They related that, soon after starting from the shore, 
their frail bark had been overset by the waves caused 
by a passing steamboat, and that one of the little 
companions of their anticipated sport had imme- 
diately sank to rise no more. 

“But the benevolence of their tawny rescuers did 
not stop here. Seeing the little fellows shivering 
from their exposure, the negroes immediately doffed 
their blanket coats, in which, after being closely en- 
veloped, they were taken possession of by the watch- 
man and restored to their homes. Since that mo- 
ment nothing has been heard of the names or where- 
abouts of those saved from immediate death, or of 
the garments so disinterestedly vouchsafed for their 
comfort. 

“ We venture to say that no one familiar with the 
localities and the circumstances of the case will 
hesitate to pronounce this a feat of noble self-devo- 
tion rarely equalled. In the days of ancient Rome, 
it would have secured to each of the actors a civic 
crown ; but these poor slaves are destined to remain 
unknown and unrecompensed, unless our Common 
Council take action in the matter. 

“Tf we mistake not, there is a provision in the 
laws of our state securing freedom to a slave who 
shall have saved the life of his master or any of his 
family. In saving the life of his owner, a slave may 
be impelled by motives of fear, duty, or affection ; 
but more exalted attributes than these are called in 
requisition when a slave perils his own safety to 
save the lives of mére strangers from destruction.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Since our last the steamships Arctic, Arabia, and 
Canada, have arrived from Europe, bringing news 
to the 28th ult. 








ENGLAND.—The screw steamer Phenix is to 
sail in search of John Franklin. A Captain Penny 
accompanied by his wife is going in the Lady 
Franklin, intending to make a permanent settle- 
ment in the Arctic regions, on the shores of Cum- 
berland Sound. The ministry has announced in 
Parliament that the French and English were acting 
in concert at Constantinople, and that they would 
maintain the integrity of Turkey. Cotton is firm 


at old prices. Flour slightly advanced and in de- 
mand. 


FRANCE.—The French fleet has been ordered to 
the Dardanelles. 


SARDINIA.—A line of steamships is about to be 
established between Genoa and New York. 

AFRICA.—Several cargoes of slaves have recent- 
ly been shipped from the west coast of Africa. 

VERA CRUZ.—An insurrection has taken place. 

MEXICO.—There appears some probability of 
another war with Mexico, growing out of the claims 
to the Messilla valley, as a part of New Mexico, 
made by the United States. 

UNITED STATES.—California.—By the steamer 
Georgia, more than two millions of gold has arrived 
at New York. Accounts from the mines are favour- 
able, many large lumps of the precious metal having 
recently been found. 

Pennsylvania.—Complaints have been made from 
various quarters of the ravages of the fly in the 
wheat crop, yet in many places the prospect is very 
encouraging. The grass generally is very heavy, 
and the oats look well. Corn needs a little more 
sunshine. Philadelphia markets :—Beef steak, 12} 
to 18 cents per lb. ; roasting pieces, 12 to 15; pork, 
9 to 10; hams (city cured), 15; western, 12 to 14; 
veal, 8 to 11; butter, 18 to 25; potatoes (old), 40 to 
50 cts. per bushel; new, 25 to 30 per half peck; 
strawberries, 9 to 25 per quart; currants, 5 to 8; 
gooseberries, 5 to 9. All kinds of meat and veget- 
ables unusually abundant in the market. In the 
cattle market, about 1500 beeves were sold during 
last week, at from $6.50 to $9 per cwt. Arthur 
Spring has confessed that his son had no part in 
the murder of the two women, Shaw and Lynch. 

Delaware——A colony of forty-two skylarks has 
been made near Wilmington. It is hoped that these 
sweet-voiced foreigners may be “naturalized” 
amongst us. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Samuel Peasley, 0., $4, to 26, vol. 
26; from Wm. Wright, agent, Canada W., $2.94, 
and Ambrose Boon, $2.80, W. Mullett, $2.26; from 
A. Rogers, agent, Canada W., for S. Cody, Jno. 
Webb, and Jas. G. Edwards, $2 each, vol. 26, and 
for Joshua Davis, $10; from John Hampton, 0., 


$2; from John King, agent, N. Y., for M. Heazlit, 


$2, to 13, vol. 27, for Elizabeth Young, $2, vol. 27; 
from Daniel Williams, O., $2, vol. 25. 


West-town Boarding-School. 

Packages for West-town Boarding-School, 
will hereafter be forwarded from Friends’ 
Bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street, every Se- 
cond-day. They should be left at the store 
before 12 o’clock on that day to insure their 
being sent. 

Philada., Sixth mo. 6th, 1853. 





Corrections.—The obituary of Seth Lippincott, in- 
serted in page 304, was intended for the paper of 
the week previous ; hence an error occurs in the 
date of his decease. For “16th ultimo,” read “16th 
of Fourth month.” 

In page 296, for “Martha G. Williams,” read 
“ Martha S. Williams,” in the obituary notice of her. 
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